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Editorial 


Prizegiving 


— ca 


As the Principal mentioned in his address at Prizegiving last July 
(see below), the Professorial Staff at the Academy have at long 
last been brought on to the Burnham FE-related salary scales, 
namely the rates of pay applicable to teaching staff in what is 
known as ‘the maintained sector’, as distinct from staff in 
institutions (such as the RAM) that are in a direct grant 
relationship with the Department of Education and Science. 
Contracts have now been sent out to all members of the 
Professorial Staff, in three categories: Full-time contracts, 
covering twenty ‘contact hours’ and ten ‘attendance hours’ per 
week; Associate contracts, with a minimum of eight contact and 
four attendance hours per week; and Part-time contracts under 
which members are paid at an hourly rate. In the majority of cases 
contracts are dated retrospectively to 1 April 1980, and include 
standard conditions concerning overtime, leave, sick-leave, 
retirement and pensions. 

On another happy note | can report that my pleas for 
contributions from students to the Magazine (to whose costs they 
contribute substantially through the Students’ Union) have not 
been in vain. In fact the response has been so encouraging that 
one student article has had to be held back until the next issue 
because of lack of space in this one. Keep it up! 


The Prizegiving Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on Friday 
18 July, with HRH Princess Alexandra distributing the prizes, and 
Robert Rendell proposing a vote of thanks. Honorary Membership 
of the RAM was conferred, personally, on Richard Crewdson and 
John Simons; Mr Simons responded. In a short recital John 
Sanders (oboe) and Nicholas Bosworth (piano) performed 
Telemann’s ‘Methodical’ Sonata in B minor, and Jean Rigby 
(mezzo-soprano) and Rohan de Silva (piano) performed Ravel's 
‘Chanson des cueilleuses de lentisques’ and Copland’s ‘The 
Boatman’s Song’. 

The Principal, Sir Anothony Lewis, spoke as follows: ‘Your 
Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, Mr Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: your presence here today, Ma'am, does the Royal 
Academy of Music great honour, and will make this Prizegiving a 
specially memorable occasion for the prize-winners assembled 
here. We particularly appreciate the fact that you have found the 
time during a very busy period to make this visit, which gives 
pleasure to so many. Those of us who were there have very happy 
memories of the service at Westminster Abbey which you 
graciously attended during the celebrations of our 150th 
Anniversary in 1972; now we are able to greet you within the 
Academy itself. 

‘Looking back over the past academic session, unquestionably 
the most significant event was the important change in the basis of 
the remuneration of professors. | need hardly say that the success 
of an institution of advanced musical training, such as the RAM, 
rests essentially on the quality of its teaching staff. There are 
conservatoires in the world with palatial premises, where one sinks 
into the thick pile of the carpets, and reclines with astonishment in 
Ornate auditoria, and from which issue glossy prospectuses 
offering elaborate courses with titles as long and exotic as items 
on a Savoy menu, but when all the glamour has subsided what the 
intending student very sensibly wants to know is whether he or 
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she will get first-class teaching. Without that lavish surroundings 
and facilities offer no compensation. We have been very fortunate 
at the Academy in possessing a highly distinguished professorial 
staff, recognised throughout the world, who have served the 
institution with great skill and loyalty. This loyalty, however, has 
been all the more remarkable since their financial rewards have 
never been substantial, to put it mildly, and of recent years have 
fallen drastically out of line with remuneration in higher education 
generally. Constant pressure was maintained on the Government 
to remedy this unjust and anomalous situation but success was not 
achieved until last October when the Minister of Education 
announced that Burnham scales of remuneration would apply to 
professors at the Academy, and also to their colleagues at the 
Royal College of Music and Trinity College of Music, thus putting 
them on a basis comparable to other spheres of higher education. 
This step, vital to the continued development of the RAM, is much 
to be welcomed as a belated recognition of what the cultural life of 
this country owes to a devoted and expert body of musicians. 

‘In| connection with the 150th Anniversary, Ma'am, we 
launched a public appeal for funds to develop the site. This appeal 
was very successful, and provided us, amongst other things, with 
a fine new opera theatre, and persuaded the Government to 
finance further improvements and extensions to our 
accommodation. We took into use at the beginning of this session 
the most recent of these extensions. Apart from important new 
service installations. this consisted of a new studio for electronic 
music, comprehensively provided with the latest equipment, a 
percussion room and six new practice rooms—these last a much 
needed and eagerly awaited facility. These have all proved to be 
highly satisfactory and not the least remarkable feature of them is 
the excellence of the sound-proofing. It always seems slightly 
paradoxical that in a building designed for the study of sound 
one's first aim should be that of total silence, but one man’s Verdi 
is emphatically not the next man’s Schonberg. When | tell you that 
those two leading sound-barrier breakers, the Percussion Room 
and the Electronic Studio, have been placed side by side without 
interference one with another or with the outside world you will 
have an idea of the effectiveness of the sound-proofing. Though 
this reason was no doubt not the only grounds for his recognition 
we felt that the acoustic expert of our architects, Mr William Allen, 
well deserved his CBE in the Birthday Honours. 

‘We are also indebted to Mr Allen for the admirable acoustics of 
our Opera Theatre, and we have had two main occasions to 
appreciate these during the session. Both productions derived 
from Shakespeare; the first was Verdi's Fa/staff in November 1979, 
produced by Christopher Renshaw and conducted by Gordon 
Kember. The second was Britten's A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
produced by David William and conducted by Steuart Bedford. 
Both these gave opportunities for large casts from Mr John 
Streets’s Opera Class; these acquitted themselves with the high 
proficiency and evidence of careful preparation that one has come 
to expect, and reflected much credit on the singing professors and 
répétiteurs who had trained them. We were honoured by the 
presence of Princess Alice, Duchess of Gloucester, on the last 
night of Fa/staff. These performances were, of course, only part of 
a very full calendar of events throughout the session, at which the 
talents of students from all departments of the Academy were 
displayed. Such a programme can only be achieved as the result of 
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teaching of high calibre with, may | emphasise, the support of able 
and well planned adminstrative arrangements. | would like to 
thank all concerned for their efforts in carrying through such a 
demanding schedule. | 

‘Some of our most faithful and devoted colleagues are no longer 
with us. Wilfrid Parry, who had built up a very flourishing piano 
chamber music class, died last September. He gave liberally of his 
long experience as an ensemble player to his students, who 
responded with regular appearances at our weekly concerts 
bringing distinguished contributions which bore the mark of his 
inspiring guidance. He was a most popular and companionable 
figure who could be relied upon to brighten the darkest of days. 
Where two or three are gathered together, professionally or 
socially, he will be much missed. 

‘Monsieur Jean Parzy’s commitments did not bring him 
frequently to the Academy, but his work here was none the less 
very much appreciated. The great repertoire of French song is an 
essential area of study, and M Parzy gave young singers great help 
with a language the pronunciation of which is notoriously 
difficult. He used also to give the Opera Class expert aid, most 
recently in the production of Chabrier’s L'Étoile. We grieve at his 
passing and extend deep sympathy to his widow. 

‘Officially Vivian Langrish retired a good many years ago, but to 
everyone’s delight he continued to be regularly in evidence at the 
Academy, deputising for professors who might be fifty years 
younger than himself, and generally raising our morale by his 
unbelievably sprightly gait and spicy comment. He seemed quite 
untouched by age, and it was with surprise, as well as deep 
sorrow, that we learned of his death last May. 

‘Thus ended a life of great service to the Academy and his is a 
memory that will, indeed, not easily be diminished. To Ruth, his 
widow and dear colleague, we express Our most sincere sympathy. 

‘Retirement will take from us two of our colleagues. Dr Edgar 
Brice came to help us after a long school career, during which he 
had amassed a rich store of knowlidge concerning the needs and 
aspirations of the young musician. His Academy students were 
able to draw on this fund of experience to their great profit; those 
with modest endowments as much, if not more, than those more 
gifted. We thank him warmly for teaching of very distinctive and 
characteristic quality. 

‘Mrs Else Cross has also brought a special and personal element 
into her piano teaching, reflecting her particular involvement with 
certain aspects of the repertoire. Her firm, yet sympathetic, 
guidance has been much appreciated by many generations of 
students. Her charm and achievement will continue to keep her 
very much in our minds and, owing to her generosity, we shall get 
a reminder, if we needed it, each year at this time by the award of 
her two prizes, for contemporary music this year to be joined next 
year by a Brahms prize. She takes our heartfelt good wishes for a 
happy retirement. 

‘Other donors during the year have joined Mrs Cross in 
extending the range of our awards, and we are most grateful to all 
of them. Appearing for the first time on the Prize List are the Arthur 
Burcher Memorial prizes for singing, the Louise Child Memorial 
Prize, the Hilda Langston Prize for orchestral playing, the 
Leslie Martin Memorial award, the Renata Scheffel-Stein Harp 
Prize, the Katie Thomas Memorial Prize for acting in opera and the 
Hilda Anderson Deane Prize. 


Graduation 


The last years in 
Tenterden Street 


Vivian Langrish 


‘We are also greatly indebted to two Trusts. The Benjamin 
Meaker Trust, it can now be disclosed, was responsible for the 
very substantial gift that enabled us to complete the Theatre with 
lighting and other technical equipment. Now this has been 
followed by another large donation to found a further Fellowship 
which will be awarded for the first time next year. 

‘The provisions of Fellowships, indeed, seems happily to be a 
growth area, for the Milibern Trust, who have already given most 
welcome support to the Academy, have provided funds to enable 
a fellowship to be awarded to Miss Rosemary Furniss, a 
distinguished former student on the threshold of a promising career. 
Miss Furniss is one of a number of young artists seeking 
instruments worthy of their talents. Fortunately at the Academy we 
possess possibly the largest, and almost certainly the most 
valuable collection of stringed instruments of any teaching 
institution in the world, and we were able to lend Miss Furniss a 
very fine instrument for a recent concerto appearance with the 
Hallé Orchestra. By no means all our instruments, however, are in 
good condition, and a considerable number need repairs before 
they can be loaned to students. Here again the Milibern Trust has 
come to our aid, joining with the Vaughan Williams Trust, in 
supplying the necessary funds to enable us to undertake a large- 
scale scheme of repairs and reconditioning. This will significantly 
increase the range of instruments that can be made available to 
students during their time at the Academy, and, in appropriate 
cases, for some years after that. 

‘So the past session has brought some encouragement for both 
teachers and taught and, so far as matters under the control of the 
RAM are concerned, we may look forward to the future with 
confident resolution and justifiable optimism.’ 


The Graduation Ceremony was held in the Duke's Hall on 
Thursday 17 July. The Chairman of the Governing Body, Sir 
Edmund Compton, took the Chair, and the Diplomas were 
presented by the Principal. Honorary Membership of the RAM 
was also conferred, personally, on John Hosier (Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama) and Benjamin Luxon, who 
were introduced by Rex Stephens; Mr Hosier responded. Before 
the ceremony Robert Moore (organ) played Bach's Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat (‘St Anne’), during the procession Mark Snee 
played Karg-Elert’s Chorale-Improvisation on ‘Ich dank Dir, lieber 
Herr’, and after the ceremony Robert Moore played Liszt's Fantasia 
and Fugue on BACH. In a short recital during the ceremony 
Roland Gallery (guitar) played three Preludes by Villa-Lobos, and 
Christine Gott (piano) played the ‘Danzas Argentinas’ by 
Ginastera. 


To write about the Tenterden Street days of 1906-11 imposes a 
somewhat severe tax On one's memory, but there are some events 
which have left an indelible impression. It is difficult to avoid 
writing in the first person, but my Own personal experiences of 
those far-off days will sometimes prove to be the only means of 
conveying a picture of the Academy life of those times, which 
were so very different from those of today. 


TENTERDEN STREET, 1822. 


To begin with, a rough description of the building. One entered 
by going up three or four steps into the entrance hall where, on the 
right, was situated the hall-porter’s ‘box’. The porter’s name was 
Hallett: a redoubtable character indeed, resplendent in uniform 
and top hat encircled with wide gold braid. Hallett was one of the 
pillars of the Academy; much sought after by those students who 
found Rudiments difficult, for he was quite an accomplished 
musician. The other great character on the non-teaching staff was 
Green, who was at everyone's beck and call. Incidentally, it was 
Green who was the first person to speak to me when | entered the 
building when | was taken to play to Matthay; this was my first 
‘close-up’, aS my previous acquaintance with him was at a 
distance at the Bristol Eisteddfod. From the front hall, passing a 
passage on the left leading to the Principal's room, one went 
through an archway into the main hall which, in a way, was the 
focal point of the Academy. It was a large open space lit by a large 
skylight. Stone stairs round three sides led to the concert room. 
This was a fairly spacious auditorium with a gallery round three 
sides. 

Facing one as one proceeded across the main hall was the 
students’ refreshment room, with a counter behind which Mrs 
Woodman (another of the real characters of the RAM) presided 
over ice creams and various other kinds of goodies. To the left at 
this point was a dark rising passage which led to the male students’ 
‘waiting room’, opposite which was a dark room where we 
deposited our coats and hats. Today these rooms would be known 
as ‘common rooms’. This waiting room was roughly twenty feet 
square, with a high ceiling of about fifteen feet. | am afraid, 
however, that there were times when it lent itself to various 
recreations far removed from music-study. Besides three or four 
chairs it contained a large table about eight feet by four feet, 
which, turned on its side, served as a ‘prop’ for the Balcony scene 
from Romeo and Juliet performed extempore by two students (| 
think one was Raymond Jeremy the viola player, the other | do not 
recall). This performance was repeated with variations on a 
number of occasions during the interval of the Tuesday orchestral 
rehearsal, needless to say to a delighted audience. There were also 
occasions when the room became a cricket pitch, and one day 
when Walton O'Donnell was at the wicket there were some lusty 
strokes, one of which will be ever memorable because it found the 
face of the clock hanging high up on the opposite wall. The clock 
was crippled for life! There were many other sporting events 
indulged in from time to time, which naturally made a good deal of 
noise, and as we were in close proximity to the Library poor old 
Chapman, the Librarian, was constantly complaining about the 
disturbance—most understandably! As the Principal often had to 
pass by our door on his way to the professors’ dining room a sharp 
look out had to be kept, and it happened one day that a warning 
came: ‘Look out, the Principal!’ Most of us scattered into the coats 
room opposite but | got left behind. However, | was just in time to 
scramble into an empty wooden double bass case which was 
hidden in an alcove. There | stayed until the coast was clear. 

To get to Matthay’s room from the main hall one proceeded 
along the dark passage aleady mentioned, past our waiting room, 
up a short flight of winding stairs to the left, along a passage with 
windows on one side, down three of four more stairs to a small 
landing, then down still another very dark stairway, at the bottom 
of which on the left was Matthay’s room, No 16 if my memory 


The main staircase of the old Academy in Tenterden Street (off Hanover 
Square). The (unsigned) bust in the foreground is of John Fane, Eleventh 
Earl of Westmorland (1784-1859), Founder of the RAM (now outside 
the Board Room on the first floor), and the bust half-way up the stairs is by 
J T Hart (1856) of Cipriani Potter (1792-1871), Principal of the Academy 
from 1832 to 1859 (now outside Room 39 on the first floor). 
Photograph by Alexander Corbett 


serves me rightly. By this time one was round the corner into the 
Dering Street part of the building; this room was below street 
level. It was just long enough to take a Bechstein boudoir size and 
a Bechstein upright at one end and an Erard grand the other, 
almost in total darkness except on a bright day. Still another steep 
dark stairway behind the concert room led to three minute practice 
rooms. The building as a whole was indeed a rabbit warren and 
naturally very inconvenient, but in spite of this there was some 
tremendous work done in the cause of music; but it was a very sad 
day for many of us when we had to abandon our old home, and a 
still sadder one when we saw it being demolished to become the 
back premises of an Oxford Street store. 

So much for the building. But what of the great personalities in 
whose hands the welfare of the RAM rested ? 

Right at the head comes Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who was 
Principal over a period of thirty-six years. His was indeed a 
notable reign for, as is well known, the Academy had been in very 
low water prior to the time Mackenzie took office, but together 
with the help of the Secretary, F W Renaut, he gradually steered 
the institution away from the rocks which were dangerously close 
until we were in safer financial waters. At the same time 
Mackenzie maintained an exceptionally high standard of musical 
performance in the Academy, as well as progressively raising 
musical taste in general. One of his many gifts was that of humour 
and ready wit. There are numerous instances of his quick 
reactions; the following are some which are particularly 
characteristic. He was addressing an assembly (by the way, he 
rarely used notes, nor did he take kindly to so-called ‘modern’ 
music). During his speech a cat was heard mewing not very far 
away. Mackenzie's reaction was to say, ‘Listen, that must be De 
Pussy’. Another delightful moment arose one day while 
conducting the RAM Orchestra and a very nervous harpist 
experienced great difficulty in counting her bars and of course 
came in wrong. After several unsuccessful attempts Mackenzie, 
pince-nez on nose, slapped his shiny bald head and exclaimd in 
desperation, ‘If there are any harps in heaven | hope | never go 
there’. Singers were always a bone of contention, and an 
unfortunate girl one day at rehearsal simply could not sing in time; 
Mackenzie slammed his baton down and, pointing to the 
orchestra, said, ‘What do you think this is, an elastic band?’. He 
was also a connoisseur of wine, and after being knocked down 
found himself in a temperance hospital and on being told where 
he was remarked, ‘Ugh, that’s adding insult to injury !.’ Although we 
as students were all rather scared of him, for he could be very 
irascible when annoyed, we had much affection for him and a 
kindly word from him was greatly treasured. He was indeed a very 
great Old Man. 

Now we come to Frederick Corder, the second-in-command as 
Curator, who worked very much hand-in-hand with the Principal. 
Corder was a professor of harmony and composition. He was the 
acme of kindliness and sympathy, but withal a trenchant and 
Outspoken critic of our work. One charming incident comes to 
mind. Apparently one day Irene Scharrer (one of the most 
outstandingly brilliant piano students of her time) had had a pretty 
rough time with Mackenzie at an orchestral rehearsal and was very 
upset, but at her lesson the following day Corder presented her 
with a bunch of violets. Corder also had a sense of humour 
although his was not quite as sparkling as that of Mackenzie who, 


incidentally, was still Principal when | was invited to join the staff. 
On hearing of this Corder called me into his room to ‘brief’ me, and 
knowing that in the past | had experienced more than one 
explosion from the Principal, said, ‘You know Mackenzie, he is 
sometimes like a sore with a bare head’. (Mackenzie was 
absolutely bald exept for a narrow sandy ‘border’ round his ears.) 

A notable reflection about Corder’s teaching was that we didn't 
at the time realise how much we were learning, but years later 
things he used to tell us and show us would come back to us with 
great conviction. Much of his more illuminating teaching 
consisted in acquainting us with the great works of music, and 
often, having corrected a dull counterpoint exercise, he would get 
Out a vocal score of an Opera maybe (more often than not Die 
Meistersinger) and play through long stretches, singing the voice 
parts where possible in a thin, high, almost falsetto voice. These 
performances would frequently last for nearly two hours; 
meanwhile his next five or six students would be waiting for their 
lessons without any sign of impatience. There was quite a galaxy 
of composers in the Academy at that time: Arnold Bax, Benjamin 
Dale, (whose piano Sonata in D minor was published while he 
was still a student), York Bowen, Eric Coates, Montague Phillips 
and many others, all pupils of Corder. Incidentally, Corder’s 
History of the RAM makes extremely interesting reading. 

My next great personality is naturally Tobias Matthay. Had it not 
been for Matthay | should not be writing these memoirs! Those of 
us who were lucky enough to be in his class soon found that our 
careers centred round his magnetic and warm personality. Like 
Corder, he taught us music; and, to think for ourselves. This is not 
the appropriate place to go into the principles of his teaching, but | 
cannot resist the opportunity of expressing the deepest gratitude 
for all he taught me with such limitless patience and interest. To 
name only a few of his students who have brought glory to the 
Academy both at home and abroad there were Myra Hess, Irene 
Scharrer, York Bowen, Harold Craxton, Felix Swinstead, Egerton 
Tidmarsh, Bernard Symons, Arthur Alexander and a host of others. 
Amongst other great personalities of this time were Oscar 
Beringer, Carlo Albanesi, Charles Reddie (piano), Hans Wessely, 
Alfred Gibson (violin), Alberto Randegger (singing), J B McEwen 
and Dr Greenish (harmony and composition), all of whom were 
celebrated in their respective spheres. 

An amusing incident comes to mind concerning Albanesi. 
Matthay thought it might be a nice gesture if | played Albanesi's B 
flat minor Sonata; so it was duly prepared. Matthay, who was 
sometimes a law unto himself, made some suggestions as to how 
he thought it ought to be played and pencilled them in the copy, 
then sent me to play it to the composer who, however, was 
furious, and with characteristic Italian volubility came down to 
Matthay’s room and stormed at him, saying he would not have his . 
Sonata interfered with. But the sequel was a happy one. Matthay 
made me play the second and third movements for my Division III 
Annual Examination. In those days the custom was for the 
examiners to have strawberries and cream for tea. It was.a very hot 
day and | was last before tea, and as | went out of the exam room 
the strawberries went in, but in a matter of seconds Albanesi, who 
was on the Board, rushed out of the room with an enormous 
strawberry which he pushed into my mouth. Apparently, after all, 
he was rather pleased with my playing. 

For a far better and more graphic picture of the ‘Old Academy’ | 
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strongly recommend Suite in four Movements by that brilliant 
composer Eric Coates. This book, published by Heinemann, is of 
course his autobiography. He joined the RAM inthe same year as | 
did and to have been a fellow-student with such a highly gifted 
musician was an honour as well as a pleasure. His buoyancy and 
infectious humour was a tonic to all his contemporaries. 

In spite of the carefreeness of those days there was an 
astonishing amount of work done and the accomplishments of 
some of the students were quite astounding. On reflection | 
sometimes wonder if the present generation of students really live 
for the academy in the same way as we did? For the few of us who 
are left our old home in Tenterden Street is indeed our Alma Mater, 
and our affection and our gratitude are very deep indeed for all it 
gave to us so generously at the hands of those great men of that 
time. The Annual Prizegiving, Orchestral and Chamber concerts all 
took place in Queen’s Hall (alas no more), and attendance was 
compulsory for all students; it was an inspiring sight to see the 
whole of the orchestra packed with the girls in white dresses and 
red sashes and behind them the boys suitably dressed in dark suits. 
Those were indeed great days, so it will not be surprising if | 
confess to ending this article on a sad, nostalgic note. 


(Vivian Langrish wrote these reminiscences some years ago, for 
use in the proposed new History of the RAM, but as an interim 
measure they are published here as a posthumous tribute to his 
vivid memory and his incomparably youthful spirit—Ed.) 


This article is gleaned from material gathered in the course of 
writing a University of London post-graduate dissertation, A 
History of the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, 
and in connection with this my thanks are due to Sir Anthony 
Lewis for kindly giving me access to the Academy archives. 

When researching the immediate antecedents to the Associated 
Board's foundation in 1889 | realised that the Royal Academy of 
Music was on the threshold of an important centenary in 
December of this year. In the year 1880 local and metropolitan 
examinations were set up by the Academy for the benefit of 
external students. It was the start of the ‘grades’-—only two 
initially—and the LRAM diploma, although credit must be given to 
Trinity College of Music who launched their own ‘locals’ two 
years earlier. 

Certain legislation of the year 1879 connected with the 
compulsory registration of teachers opened the flood-gates for a 
spate of phoney music examinations, cheap certificates and bogus 
diploma ‘letters’. Academic millinery in a variety of hues and styles 
flooded the market, trading upon the gullibility of an ill-informed 
public. Low standards of music performance in drawing-rooms up 
and down the land made parents an easy prey for music teachers 
turned entrepreneur. Fake colleges were administered not by 
trustees but by commercial ventures. 

One good thing to come out of the examination racket was the 
way in which it united the musical leaders of the country in a 
common crusade of reform. Mackenzie, Parry and Sullivan (of the 
Royal Schools), Dr Cummings (Principal of the Guildhall School 
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of Music), and Dr Pearce (Director of Examinations, Trinity 
College of Music) along with Sir John Stainer (Chief Music 
Inspector of Schools), were prominent in denouncing the evils of 
the proprietary ‘colleges’. The Musical Standard for July 1889 
praised the forthcoming getting-together of the Academy and the 
Royal College of Music in an ‘Associated Board’ as being likely to 
stamp out the pirate institutions once and for all, which indicates 
the hard success of the initial Academy scheme a decade earlier in 
the face of intense commercial competition. 
The following advertisement appeared in 7he Musical Standard 
of Saturday 5 February 1881: 
LONDON LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC: The Royal 
Academy of Music. Names of intending CANDIDATES must 
be sent ON or BEFORE MARCH 1. 
Examination in Subject | (Theory), Saturday March 5. 
Examination in other Subjects, Wednesday April 13. 


Additional details became available in the March number of The 
Musical Times, these having missed the copy date for the February 
issue. The Academy, through an unfortunate oversight, gave 
readers of The Musical Times less than one day in which to enter! 
Then, as now, the journal appeared on the 1st of the month. They 
read belatedly: 

EXAMINATIONS INDEPENDENT OF ACADEMY 

TEACHING: 

1. Metropolitan (Artists and teachers) 

2. Local—Of Musical Students—These will be held in any 
locality where twelve candidates offer themselves, in the 
season of Lent; the first in 1881. Each successful candidate 
will receive a certificate. 

Travelling Examiner—Mr Brinley Richards. 

London Centre—Royal Academy of Music. 

Names of candidates to be sent to the Secretary by Tuesday, 
March 1. 

Paper work, Saturday March 5. Other Subjects, Thursday 
April 14. 


This announcement also confused the date of the practicals with 
the day before, and did not mention at all that the local examiner 
for London was to be the Principal himself, Dr (as he then was) 
George Macfarren, or that Brinley Richards would have four 
assistants—Francis Davenport, Arthur O'Leary, Walter Macfarren 
(George's brother) and Ebenezer Prout. 

The lead given by Trinity College of Music undoubtedly acted as 
a spur to the Academy. Their theory examinations had already 
begun in 1877, to be followed by examinations in pianoforte, 
organ and singing in 1878. There was therefore pressure for the 
Academy to launch its scheme, especially following the quiet, 
almost diffident, reign of Sterndale Bennett. As Professor of Music 
at Cambridge, Macfarren was widely known for his drive, industry 
and phenomenal memory. A news item eventually appeared in the 
same number of The Musical Times as carried the March 
advertisement: 

‘Those interested in the cause of musical education will be glad 
to find that the Royal Academy of Music has instituted 
examinations in the theory and practice of the art, not only for 
musical artists and teachers, but for students. We have long 
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advocated the desirability of this step; for although there have 
latterly been many examination boards established from which 
those studying music, either as a profession or as an 
accomplishment, might obtain written guarantees of proficiency, 
the prestige of an Institution which upwards of half a century has 
educated and spread over the country such eminent vocal and 
instrumental artists could not be ignored; and the consequence 
was that the applications for certificates of approval from the 
Royal Academy of Music became so numerous that the action 
which has now been taken appeared almost imperative. It is 
possible that these examinations may prove more severe tests than 
any yet established. . .’ 

The new examinations, when eventually set in motion, surprised 
everyone by their popularity, in spite of the high rate of failure: out 
of 902 candidates only 432 passed—less than half. It is to its credit 
that the Academy resisted any temptation to lower its standards, 
and it was this example of professional integrity which frustrated 
the critics who saw local examinations as a machine for making 
money. 

In the evolution of local examinations in this country, the Royal 
Academy ‘locals’ are significant. Here was a pilot scheme for the 
Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music in which many of 
the procedures of organisation now taken for granted were initially 
established. Not all the proposals then would be appreciated by 
today’s candidates. For instance, that having failed once, a 
candidate on re-entry must get a merit or distinction to pass, and 
the vast syllabus of scales and arpeggios was a daunting prospect. 
Honorary Local Representatives of the Associated Board will be 
interested to learn that their illustrious title was born at a meeting 
held in the Academy (in Tenterden Street) on Wednesday 4 July 
1883. Before this they were known as Local Registrars, and 
because of some confusion with the State variety it was thought 
wiser to change the name. Present Board members concerned 
with maintaining the same marking levels across a panel of four 
hundred examiners may smile wryly at the resolution of 6 
December 1882, when it was agreed ‘to obtain the nearest 
approximation of necessary Standard, the smallest number of 
Examiners be appointed to the task’. 

The date of the foundation of these Academy ‘locals’ is also 
noteworthy in the wider spectrum of British musical life. The date 
1880 is often coupled with the re-birth of English music after years 
of suffocation from the Continent, being the year when Parry's 
Prometheus Unbound was given its premiére at the Gloucester 
Three Choirs Festival. It is fitting that a small group of musicians 
who cared about music education should, in December of that 
year, a hundred years ago, inaugurate the scheme which led 
directly to the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music. 


(This is the text of the address given at the Memorial Service on 19 
June 1980 in the Queen's Chapel of the Savoy.) 


<- His name, Alban George Hardy Jeynes appears on the service 


sheet in your hands; but everybody called him Jeyno. It was most 
noticeable. Not only close friends, but also those who were no 
more than acquaintances—they all called him Jeyno. Never 
Alban—still less Mr Jeynes—always Jeyno. And there was 
something significant in this. It implied that if he was a man with 
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whom nobody would take liberties, he was also one whom it 
would be impossible to treat with cold formality. The name was 
almost a pet-name, and sounded a note of warmth and affection. 

| heard a man say in the Garrick Club that Jeyno exemplified all 
the virtues of his class and generation, and there was some truth in 
the rather superficial comment. But there was much more to our 
friend than that. Like many of his generation Jeyno had his life 
turned upside down by war, and had to abandon many hopes and 
plans, and to adapt himself to many changes. 

After several years of service as a young man in the Army and 
the Indian Army he had found himself deeply influenced by 
experiences that left him with great admiration for some aspects of 
the military life and many characteristics of the good soldier. He 
valued the discipline and traditions of a proud regiment, the 
loyalties, the punctuality, the search for perfection in matters of 
detail, the structure of the hierarchy and the soldier’s acceptance 
of his place in it, with the obligations that were involved in that 
acceptance. Jeyno’s whole life was coloured by these loyalties, 
and in later years he loved to talk about his army days and the 
experiences that were open in those times to a lively young officer. 
As he got older, his friends will recall, his recollections became 
more copious, more detailed, more colourful. 

But that life had to come to an end, and Jeyno had to learn a 
new one, among people whose virtues, perhaps, were not always 
those of his class and generation. He eagerly accepted all that this 
fresh education involved and offered, and soon found himself at 
home in the world of literature and the arts, developing talents 
which he had not hitherto fully exercised. Among many influences 
that affected him in these years, when he was proving himself to 
be a born teacher, the most powerful, | believe, was that of the 
beautiful and gifted lady who became his wife in 1939 and cared 
for him until the end of his life. 

Having entered the Royal Academy of Music as a singing 
student, Jeyno soon discovered his dramatic gifts, and spent many 
years in the Academy as a Professor in the Speech and Drama 
School. He also taught for a time in RADA, and in both 
institutions had to do with students who afterwards became 
famous. He imparted to his pupils, not only technical skills and an 
insight into the nature of the art, but also something of his own 
integrity and sense of style. Caring deeply for the long-term 
interests of his students, he did his best at all times to see that they 
were properly looked after and fairly treated, especially in those 
tests and examinations which form such a tiresome part of any 
training course. His outspoken hatred of favouritism or any 
bending of the rules didn’t always endear him to colleagues who 
were inclined to push forward their own pet students. To the 
institutions themselves, however, and those responsible for 
directing them, Jeyno’s qualities were invaluable, and | have 
personal reasons for being grateful for his loyalty, his frankness, 
and his willingness to work as one of a team with a common 
purpose and definite artistic aims. 

Despite some succesful appearances as a young man on the 
London stage Jeyno was not ambitious for himself, except to do 
his duty in that state of life to which it might please God to call 
him, and to enjoy the things he had found to be good, especially, 
perhaps, the society of friends in congenial surroundings. 

The small group that used to meet on Thursday evenings at the 
south end of the long table in the Garrick Club is now broken up— 
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all dead, alas, except one: but not forgotten, for they were a lively 
lot and some of their work lives on after them. Jeyno didn't miss 
those gatherings if he could help it. First things first, he used to 
say, and for him friendship stood high among first things. | think 
he had a happy life: | know he led a useful and hard-working one, 
and was a cause of happiness to others. So we are right to call this 
Memorial service a Thanksgiving, and to hope that the same may 
be said of us all when the time comes for us to leave the stage. 


(This is the text of the address given at the Thanksgiving Service 
on 20 June 1980 in St Marylebone Parish Church.) 


We are gathered here today to honour and to pay tribute to the 
memory of Vivian Langrish, CBE, FRAM. Whilst such an occasion 
will inevitably be one of sorrow for his family and of sadness and 
regret at the loss of a dear friend and a professional colleague for 
many, | feel that everyone present will agree it is fitting that the 
occasion should be one of gratitude and thanksgiving for the life 
and work of Viv—as he was known to so many, spanning at least 
three generations. 

We know that Viv was tremendously proud of his family, his two 
sons Roger and Hugo by his first marriage; and lan by his second 
marriage to Ruth; and he took great pride in the celebration of two 
silver weddings, having been blessed in two such happy 
marriages. In speaking of him it is difficult if not impossible to be 
impersonal, for | had known him whilst still in my early teens, 
when he was about thirty -four—almost fifty-two years ago. | well 
remember first seeing him at one of the regular public concerts of 
the Matthay School held at the Morley Hall. As we know, he was a 
man of slight stature physically, but this was more than 
compensated for by his dynamic vitality and magnetism, which 
evoked a certain sense of awe in my young eyes—a reaction, | 
believe, not exclusive to myself—but on those occasions when he 
supplied the orchestral parts for a pupil on a second piano that 
feeling was transformed into one of unbounded admiration and 
respect. 

| had the great good fortune to become one of his students at 
the Academy, and, on reflection, | realise to what extent he 
influenced me (as undoubtedly he did all his other students) in 
everything concerning music; but it may perhaps come as a 
surprise to some when | say that he made one aware that there was 
more to life than just music. He generated an enormous 
enthusiasm for everything he pursued, from experiencing the dizzy 
heights of the concert platform at the old Queen's Hall, to the 
pursuit of the more modest rôle of village organist, as a wartime 
deputy at Porlock; and from revelling in the sunlit glories of the 
Parthenon to tramping over the mist-enshrouded moors of the 
West Country. He certainly kindled my interest in the gothic 
architecture of the English cathedrals, about which he possessed a 
wide and detailed knowledge—as he had of many of the lesser 
known country churches; and who, of an older generation, is 
likely to forget that imposing battery of brass rubbings that 
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adorned the walls of 30 Elsworthy Road in the years between the 
wars? He was also a formidable adversary in many forms of sport, 
as could be testified particularly by many an unwary passenger on 
ships carrying Associated Board examiners abroad in the more 
leisurely days of travel. His mercurial co-ordination of hand and 
eye, practised on the keyboard, proved quite devastating to an 
opponent of deck tennis on shipboard! But above all else he was a 
truly dedicated musician. 

It was a great privilege recently to write some lines for The 
Times, in which | referred to Viv as a performer and teacher; and | 
feel any detailed appraisal of his work here would be both 
superfluous and out of place. | would, however, say that many of 
us always regretted that an ever-increasing involvement in 
teaching unavoidably restricted his appearances on the concert 
platform, thus closing the doors for a wider public to grasp the 
opportunity of hearing a particularly enlightened and penetrating 
presentation of the great classics. His warmth of temperament, 
sense of colour and poetic imagination were so well suited to the 
interpretation of works by Brahms and Debussy, in particular, that 
for me (and | know | speak for many) his performances of these 
works were an unforgettable experience. 

He was an inspired teacher, and, like his own teacher Tobias 
Matthay, continually asserted that ‘it was the music that mattered’. 
How often did one hear him say: ‘| don’t teach technique, | teach 
music!’ He possessed the gift of always making his pupils give of 
their best; he could be forthright in his criticism, sometimes to the 
point of bluntness, but he was never unkind and never knew the 
meaning of the words sarcasm and cynicism, so that he 
commanded affection as well as complete respect. If | were asked 
to consider what contributed to his undisputed success as a 
teacher and to suggest what were the corner-stones of his 
teaching, | think | would cite: his insistence on the appreciation 
and understanding of harmonic progression; the essential 
treatment of playing melody on the keyboard as a spontaneous 
vocal line; his art of evoking and awakening the imagination, 
however latent; and his knack of making a pupil aware of the 
music as a complete fabric, uncluttered by finicky and 
unnecessary detail—as a conducter weaves together the orchestral 
texture into One entity. 

Of the various ingredients that combine to form a man’s 
character, he possessed many of those which today tend to be 
unfashionable and undervalued but which are none the less of 
immense importance. Those of simplicity, loyalty and warmth of 
heart were only too apparent. He was essentially an 
uncomplicated person who abhorred pretentiousness and a 
patronising attitude in others, and he eschewed humbug. He was 
intensely loyal, not least to his teacher Tobias Matthay and to the 
Academy; and if there were occasions when conflicting principles 
were put to the test, he emerged with unwavering integrity and 
dignity. His warm-heartedness radiated through his personal 
relationships as well as his music and he forged a genuine bond of 
affection with all his students. These and many other qualities 
revealed the measure of his personal stature as a man. 

In the first shock of hearing the sad news of Viv’s sudden 
passing, | remember thinking that a great musical luminary had 
quite suddenly been extinguished; but in a flash | realised that that 
great light still radiates and projects through those he has 
influenced and will continue to do so through them to other 
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generations. Those of us whose faith embraces the belief in the 
continuity of life will most assuredly think of Viv not only being 
surrounded by the source of music itself, but actively concerned in 
its creation and inspiring us from a new and wider level. Our 
memories of the beloved man and the musician as he dwelt among 
us are truly happy and affectionate ones which will surely remain 
undimmed in the passing of the years. 


Robert Orledge: Gabrie/ Fauré (Eulenburg, £5.50) 

This is the first English book of consequence on the subject since 
Norman Suckling’s Fauré of 1946. As Orledge says, since then 
‘many letters, manuscripts and other documents have been 
recovered, causing dates and opinions about this reticent 
composer to be substantially revised’. In particular, there have 
appeared his Lettres /ntimes to his wife, published in 1951 though 
still not translated into English as a whole (some appear in Edward 
Lockspeiser’s The Literary Clef). Nor is there yet any translation 
of Jean-Michel Nectoux’s monumental Fauré of 1972, to which 
Orledge acknowledges an indebtedness in his opening paragraph. 

The author undertakes, however, a comprehensive reappraisal 
of his own, and, as if mindful of Leonardo da Vinci's dictum that 
Only ‘impatience, the mother of stupidity, praises brevity’, he goes 
into great detail. Fauré’s compositions are divided into three 
periods, with each genre dealt with separately—songs, piano 
music, chamber music, secular choral music, religious choral 
music, orchestral music, and Fauré and the theatre. The order 
within each section is generally chronological, although sometimes 
a major work compels the sequence to be broken. Early pieces of 
the Ecole Niedermeyer and Rennes periods are dealt with as 
separate groups within the chapter covering the first period, while 
that on the third period is split into three sections because of the 
considerable stylistic changes which occurred during those years. 

These three chapters are long and are the heart of the book, yet it 
begins with a substantial biographical survey and closes with 
general chapters on Fauré the composer, and on his musical 
technique—dealt with under harmony, melody, rhythm, 
counterpoint, texture, orchestration, and form. This last is 
especially informative on his harmonic usage. There is also a 
chapter on his reputation at home and abroad during his lifetime 
and since, an unusual and welcome departure. Fairly unusual, too, 
is the appendix listing Fauré’s self-borrowings; there is also a 
catalogue of compositions, and a bibliography. This ground-plan 
may sound elaborate but it works well. 

Orledge takes us all the way from the ‘sensual and sonorous 
seduction’ of the first period to the ‘interiority and depth of 
spiritual focus’ of the third period scores, which ‘paradoxically 
retain some of the strangeness of new music’. He is quite severe on 
weak first-period works like La Naissance de Vénus, but Faureé’s 
range is shown to be wider than is normally supposed, and the 
author’s comments are always astute, being at the least an aid to 
appreciation and providing starting-points for the reader's own 
analyses. But usually he goes further than that, and his accounts of 
all the major works, beginning with violin Sonata No 1 and piano 
Quartet No 1, are thorough. He is enlightening on general matters 
such as Fauré’s little-known theatre music, on his responses to 
‘the Verlainean seduction of irregular metres’, and on specifics like 
the thematic cross-referencing of La bonne Chanson (which it is 
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interesting to note Proust admired at a time when most 
progressive musicians, even Debussy, did not). 

Much is gained from Orledge’s comprehensive knowledge of 
the whole output; it had never occurred to me, for example, to link 
Barcarolle No 1 with the setting of Monnier’s Gondolier du Rialto. 
The chapter on Fauré as composer is excellent on such things as 
the genesis of piano Quintet No 1, and the author has, indeed, a 
vast amount to say on his subject's creative processes, derived 
from a study of the sketches and finished manuscripts. He is best, 
perhaps, on Péné/ope, which shows us ‘the primitive world of 
Homer's epics, but as viewed through the eyes of a sophisticated 
and reflective later civilisation’. There can be few musicians who 
would not learn from this book. 


Dear Sir, 

Having read the article entitled ‘Apathy Rules, OK?’ by Mark Snee 
together with the Editorial comment in the Summer issue of the 
RAM Magazine, here is the viewpoint of someone who now 
stands on the sidelines, an ex-student and ex-professor. 

Imbued with enthusiasm, as a student | once launched a 
magazine entirely written by hand and left it for the casual reader - 
in the canteen. It even contained a letter of encouragement from 
Sir Edward German. This small but well meant venture sparked 
off some response, and | have before me a copy of its successor, 
called The Student, attractively printed, and dated Midsummer 
1937. Incidentally, its committee included the name of Sidney 
Ellison, happily still on the staff. It attracted articles by William 
Alwyn (‘The dissolution of the concert audience—a provocative 
prophecy’) and Norman Demuth (‘Tradition’). | do not think the 
magazine lasted very long (1939 was not far off), so was it even 
then a case of apathy? 

The canteen was always full of chattering students: about the 
only place where they could intermingle over coffee or tea, as the 
common rooms were strictly segregated and such a thing as a 
students’ bar was far off in the future. However, one event that did 
bring everyone together was Review Week. The Duke's Hall was 
often packed to the doors, since attendance at certain lectures was 
compulsory, and a signed ticket had to surrendered at the door. 
Who can say that the RAM was wrong in directing the students’ 
attention to matters non-musical, giving them the chance to hear 
speakers like Cecil Day Lewis, Cecil J Allen and the Rt Hon Philip 
Noel Baker in subjects as diverse as poetry, Alpine railways and 
international politics! Now that attendance is voluntary, the sense 
of occasion is inevitably lessened, and with it the feeling of 
courtesy that is owed to a distinguished visitor. Is it apathy or that 
strong sense of self-sufficiency which is so marked in youth? 
Humility is often the hall-mark of old age. 

In mature professional musicians there could well be a 
saturation point, but surely students do not have this excuse. In 
1914 a concert of Delius’s music was given in the Duke's Hall. The 
critic Edwin Evans wrote: ‘It is only too apparent that if 
professional musicians love music at all, which is not always the 
case, it is emphatically their music they love and nobody else’s. 
Scarcely a single member of the professorial staff put in an 
appearance, and the students abstained with a unanimity which 
almost suggested that they had been warned.’ 


Notes about 
Members and others 


The present-day student may feel that he has too much ‘shop’ in 
his life to want to put pen to paper on the subject. As far as | know 
there is no rule which says contributions to the Magazine have to 
be on musical topics. One can recall stimulating articles on travel, 
and humour is very refreshing as a change from serious subjects. 

In conclusion let it be said that our Magazine is a first-class 
publication. Let us all see that it continues to be so. 


48 Church Street, Yours faithfully 


Hungerford, Philip Hattey 
Berkshire RG17 OJH 


William Alwyn was seventy-five on 7 November. His song-cycle 


Invocations received its first (broadcast) performance, by Jill 
Gomez and John Constable, on 14 April, and his Symphony No 5 
(‘Hydriotaphia’) was given its London premiere at a Royal 
Philharmonic Society concert given by the BBCSO under 
Nicholas Cleobury on 16 April. 

Simon Preston has been appointed Organist of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bryan Balkwill is in his fourth year as Professor of Instrumental 
Conducting at Indiana University, Bloomington. There, apart from 
taking conducting classes, he will this winter be conducting 
Rigoletto, Prince Igor, and Martinu’s Greek Passion on the operatic 
front, Giselle for the Ballet Department, and concerts which will 
include Mahler's seventh Symphony and Schonberg’s Variations, 
Op 31. 

Nicholas Maw’s Serenade, for small orchestra, in its revised and 
expanded version, received its first English performance at the 
Three Choirs Festival this year, when it was played by the 
Orchestra of St John’s Smith Square under their conductor John 
Lubbock, at the Pittville Pump Room in Cheltenham on 23 
August; and his choral The Ruin (a BBC commission) was 
performed for the first time on 27 August by the BBC Northern 
Singers under Stephen Wilkinson at the Edinburgh International 
Festival. 

Raphael Wallfisch (cello) and Richard Markham (piano) will 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of their Duo, formed when they 
were students at the RAM, at a Wigmore Hall recital on 24 March 
1981. In addition to their regular appearances in this country, they 
made their USA début in a Piatigorsky Memorial Concert in 
Baltimore last December, toured Italy extensively during January 
and February, and gave a recital at the Varna Summer Festival in 
Bulgaria in July. 

Giles Swayne’s Cry, for twenty-eight amplified voices (a BBC 
commission) received its première on 9 October at St John’s 
Smith Square, with the BBC Singers conducted by John Poole. 

Dame Eva Turner was the guest of honour at the celebrations at 
Las Palmas in March of the hundredth production at the Perez 
Galdos Opera House there, which were marked by two 
performances of Verdi's Un ballo in maschera. Dame Eva had sung 
the title rôle in Aida at the opening of the theatre in 1928. 

The Henry Wood National Trust, which originated in a Jubilee 
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Fund created in 1944 to mark Sir Henry's seventy-fifth birthday 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the Promenade Concerts, has been 
wound up. The first objective of the Fund was to help students, 
but for many years the Trust worked towards the rebuilding of the 
Queen's Hall, which Sir Henry agreed should have priority. When 
this project ceased to be realistic the money was diverted to other 
projects, which included the Henry Wood Hostel for Students in 
Lewisham (opened in 1970) and three orchestral rehearsal halls, 
all named after Sir Henry: in Southwark, Glasgow, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At a ceremony in the Concert Room at the 
RAM on 16 June Sir Thomas Armstrong, the Chairman of the 
trust, handed over to the Academy's Chairman, Sir Edmund 
Compton, a cheque representing the balance remaining in the 
Trust, to endow a scholarship for a young conductor, to be 
awarded biennially at the nomination of the Principal. 

William Mathias’s first opera, The Servants, with a libretto by Iris 
Murdoch, was performed for the first time on 15 September in the 
New Theatre, Cardiff. The producer was Adrian Slack, and the cast 
included Eiddwen Harrhy, Clare Powell, Nigel Douglas, Arthur 
Davies, Phillip Joll and Henry Newman. 

It is hoped that the name of Flora Nielsen (who was a founder 
member of the English Opera Group) may be commemorated at 
Aldeburgh, probably by a pair of windows in the singing teachers’ 
room on the first floor of the Snape Maltings—a room, as Graham 
Johnson has pointed out, which has often been used by Flora's 
great friend Nancy Evans and which has a splendid view over the 
marshes. Anyone who would like to contribute should contact 
Barbara Lowe at 12 Ravenscroft Avanue, London NW11 ORY 
(01-455 0368). 

David Carhart’s piano recital at the Purcell Room on 8 February 
included the first London performances of his own Strata for piano 
and Tanka for soprano and piano (with Caroline Clack). In March 
his orchestral /ncontri was performed by the orchestra of the West 
London Institute for Higher Education. 

Kate (Mavis) Elmitt and John Railton, who recently returned 
from giving recitals in the Far East, will give a recital in the Purcell 
Room on 13 March 1981; their programme for three hands draws 
On arrangements originally made for Phyllis Sellick and Cyril 
Smith. 

Oliver Butterworth (violin) and Ken Barclay (piano) have 
recorded for the BBC Alan Richardson's Sonnet, David Stephens’s 
Sonatina and J B McEwen’s Sonata-Fantasia. 

The City Temple Choir, under Kenneth Abbott, recorded some 
of Eric Thiman’s church music last June. The record (Pilgrim 
PC357) has the title ‘Here Beauty Dwells’, which is the first line of 
the anthem he wrote for the re-opening and re-dedication of the 
City Temple after its destruction by fire during the war. The words 
of this anthem are by Canon Greville Cook, a former professor at 
the RAM. The programme also includes A Christmas Triad 
(dedicated to Ernest Read and his Special Choir), and the 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. The organist is Anne Marsden 
Thomas. 

Madame Naomi Papé, after forty-eight consecutive years’ 
teaching and lecturing in piano and singing at three South African 
universities, and presently at the Music Department of the 
Technical College in East London, retires at the end of this year. 
She also examined consecutively for twenty-eight years for the 
University of South Africa. 
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Francis and Barbara Cameron have returned from eleven years in 
Australia and are now living in Oxford; Mr Cameron has been 
appointed Organist and Choirmaster of Iffley Parish Church. 

John Michael East conducted the first performance of Malcolm 
Williamson's Symphony No 5 (‘Aquerò’) on 23 April in Brent 
Town Hall with the Brent Youth Symphony Orchestra, who 
commissioned it. The score is dedicated to Mr East. 

Edward McGuire's FEuphoria—a sense of well-being, 
commissioned by the Edinburgh Festival, was given its first 
(broadcast) performance in Edinburgh on 5 September by the 
Fires of London conducted by Peter Maxwell Davies, and the 
British première of his Moonsongs was given at the Huddersfield 
Contemporary Music Festival of 25 October by Jane Manning and 
Barry Guy. 

Oliver Hunt's Two White Doves, a sonata for two guitars, was 
given its first performance by David Russell and Robert 
Brightmore in an Edinburgh Festival Fringe recital. 

Denis Milne’s Sonata for two guitars was performed in the same 
recital, and Denis Milne and David Russell have made a record 
(Festival Classique FC 501, available from Hampstead Hi-Fi) of 
music for double bass and guitar. Mr Milne performed the double 
bass Concerto by Giuseppe Capuzzi with the English Chamber 
Soloists under David Josefowitz at the Beaubourg in Paris on 13 
April. 

Paul Steinitz conducted a performance of Handel's Semele at 
the Promenade Concerts in the Royal Albert Hall on 7 September. 
Former RAM students among the soloists included Felicity Lott as 
Semele, Wendy Eathorne as Iris, and Christopher Keyte as Somnus 
and the Priest. John Constable played the harpsichord. In 
November Dr Steinitz recorded some rarely performed Purcell 
vocal music for Meridian records, with the London Bach Society 
and William Cole (organ), and will make a recording of music by 
Schutz in January 1981. 

Christopher Axworthy has made a recording of music by Chopin 
for the hundredth anniversary production of Ibsen's The Doll's 
House in Rome, and gave a recital at the Teatro Colosseo there in 
February. 

Following a successful Purcell Room recital in September 1979 
Sioned Williams (harp) gave another one this December. Her 
Carnegie Hall début, the result of winning the Concert Artists 
Guild Award, has led to eight television and radio appearances, 
including ‘Nationwide’ and ‘Pebble Mill at One’. 

Purcell Room concerts were given by Christine Taylor and Clara 
Taylor on 3 March, by Caroline Bazalgette and Clara Taylor on 19 
May, and Alison Truefitt, the Hanson String Quartet and Clara 
Taylor on 18 November. 

The Hunt Trio (Gordon Hunt, oboe, Lesley Garrett, soprano, and 
Jean Anderson, piano) gave a concert in the Purcell Room on 30 
June, at which they performed Roger Steptoe’s song-cycle The 
Looking Glass (with words by Ursula Vaughan Williams) for the 
first time. 


Appointments 

November 1979 

David Willison (Chamber Music) 
April 1980 

Pamela Stirling (French) 
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Retirements 

July 1980 

Edgar Brice, MA, D Mus (Oxon), Hon ARAM, FRCO (Harmony) 
Else Cross, Hon RAM (Piano) 


OBE 
Charles Proctor, FRAM, FRCO, Hon FTCL 
Frederick Riddle, Hon RAM, FRCM 


Hon D Mus (Oxon) 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Hon RAM 


Hon D Mus (Exeter) 
Benjamin Luxon, Hon RAM, FGSM 


Hon M Mus (Newcastle) 
Valentine Orde, OBE 


Morris: to Andrew and Jennifer Morris (née Tavener), a son, 
Alastair, 6 August 1980 


Hall-Brooker: Martin George Hall to Angela Mary Brooker, 2 
August 1980 

Hewitt-Jones—Allison: Timothy Hewitt-Jones to Gillian Allison, 9 
August 1980 
Rattle-Ross: Simon Rattle to Elise Ross, 1 September 198 


Michael Edmonds, ARAM, 9 January 1980 
Norman Fulton, FRAM, 5 August 1980 
Gwendolyn Russell, ARAM, 2 August 1980 
Ethel Watson 


B Mus (Lond), July 1980 

Class II Division 1 Nicola Bryant, Adam Ockelford 
Class I! Division 2 Deborah Price, Veronica Read 
BA (Oxon), June 1980 

Class II Martin Hall 


Recital Diploma, July 1980 

Piano Alan Etherden, Laura O'Gorman 

Organ David Phillips 

Harpsichord Patrick Meehan 

Singing Marilyn Bennett, Paula Bott, Jean Rigby, Jill Washington 
Violin Alison Kelly, Ann Robert 

Viola Simon Rawson 

Cello Corinne Appel, Elizabeth Parker, Roland Saggs, Mark 
Stephenson 

Flute Judith Havard 

Oboe Mark Pledger, Joseph Sanders 

Bassoon Christopher Gunia 

Trumpet (Orchestral Diploma) Nicholas Thompson 

Lute Darko Petrinjak 


Division V with Distinction, July 1980 
Piano Louis Albanis, Caroline Clemmow, Stephen Coombs, 

Louise Geusebroek, Sylvia Wang, Winnie Wu | 
Singing Gillian Macdonald, Shirley Pilgrim, Christine Teare 
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Violin Clare Clement Smith, Rohan de Silva, Stefanie 
Heichelheim 

Viola Andrew Brown, Bridget Crouch 

Cello Josephine Abbott, Rebecca Edwards, David Johnstone, 
Jacqueline Tyler 

Double Bass Mark Horn, Lynda Houghton 

Clarinet Timothy Holmes, Richard Kippen 

Tuba Huw Jones 

Harp Susan Rothstein 


Division V with Merit, July 1980 

Piano Robert Colley 

Organ Richard Davies 

Singing Christopher Bull, Sally Daley, Geoffrey Dolton, Timothy 
Evans-Jones, Richard Knott, Kirstine Mackenzie, Hilary 
Musgrave, Charles Naylor, Dafydd Phillips, Elizabeth Stuart, Derek 
Stuart-Clark, Wilfrid Swansborough, Lawrence Wallington, Clare 
Wilson 

Violin Helen Pitstow, Justine Tomlinson, Sylvia Wallington, 
Katherine Wilson 

Viola Susan Dench 

Cello David Sargeant 

Flute Virginia Brown, Niamh Cusack, Jennifer Isaacs 

Oboe Sarah—Jane Measures, Quentin Poole 

Clarinet Raymond McKeown 

Bassoon Suzanne Chappell 

Trumpet Nicholas Breeze 

Harp Theresia van Hellenberg Hubar 

Guitar Roland Gallery 

Conducting (Advanced) Gavin Lee 


GRSM Diploma, July 1980 

Class / Christine Gott 

Class II Division 1 Noelle Boucherat, Nicholas Breeze, Roland 
Gallery, Alan Holford, Paul Payton, Gillian Ramsey, Mark Snee, 
Anne Stevens, John Widger, Sophie Wood 

Class I! Division 2 Lesley Burdett, Carol Calton, Siobhan 
Cosgrove, Kevin Dowson, Judith Ellis, Jacquelyn Foulks, 
Amanda Hollowood, Alan Lakin, Robert Moore, Carole Page, 
Sally Speck, Frances Stanhope, Jane Talbot, Heather Toyn, Peter 
Wild 

Class /// Louise Bex, Glynis Bryer, Barbara Gamsa, Rachel Garner 
Pass Georgina Hayter, Carol Skillington 


LRAM Diploma, September 1980 

Piano (Teacher's) Matthew Bale, Katherine Parry 
Singing (Teacher's) Hrafn Sigurdsson 

Violin (Teacher's) Rosemary Brown, Mona McMahon, 
Jacqueline-Marie Miles, Linda Rea, Clare Thompson 
Viola (Teacher’s) Paul Bennett, Rosemary Palmer 
Cello (Teacher's) Mary Doran 

Guitar (Teacher's) Phillip Dunn, Richard Dupré 
Bassoon (Teacher's) Susan Hudson 

Horn (Teacher's) Jonathan Luxton 

Timpani and Percussion (Teacher's) Leon Ogden 
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With so much depressing news in the world constantly 
bombarding us, it is a pleasure to report on a most enjoyable 
evening in June—the occasion being the Annual Dinner, held 
Once more at the Royal Lancaster Hotel. The grace, charm and 
abundant warmth of our President, Constance Shacklock, made 
the evening very much a ‘family’ occasion, surely one of the 
important facets of the Club. The toast to the Academy and the 
Club was proposed by Dame Eva Turner, who spoke amusingly, 
and with much common sense, of her early life in opera. The 
health of our distinguished guests, amongst whom were the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Westminster, Sir Robert Mayer, Mr 
and Mrs Frederic Lloyd, and Mr and Mrs Brian Lane, was 
proposed by Guy Jonson, who was able to refer light-heartedly to 
our delight at going on to the Burnham Scale. The responses to 
the toasts were made by Constance Shacklock and Sir Charles 
Groves, who both reminisced entertainingly on their life in the 
profession. The amazing and irrepressible Sir Robert Mayer added 
a few words, to the delight and appreciation of all. The evening of 
12 June was altogether a very happy one, with the right mixture of 
light-heartedness and formality. The only blight on the evening 
was the last-minute indisposition of the Principal: he and Lady 
Lewis were greatly missed, it being the first time they had not been 
at the Dinner. 

This term sees the retirement of four Committee members: Faith 
Deller, Lilly Phillips, Madeleine Windsor and David Martin. Our 
grateful thanks to them for their work over the three years. We 
congratulate Guy Jonson, who celebrated fifty years’ association 
with the Academy with a party in the Duke’s Hall on Friday 13 
September. 


It was the Solo Song Class for Girls under fourteen. The third 
competitor in succession had burst into floods of tears in the 
middle of ‘O, Waly waly’. Prompt and diplomatic action was 
required from the adjudicator to prevent a deluge. Christopher 
Regan rose with all that unhurried dignity which we have come to 
associate with the Regan family, and announced gently but firmly 
‘There are to be no more tears’. . . and there weren't! 

| hope this story illustrates that succinct, ‘no nonsense’ 
approach of our new Club President who may be relied upon to 
handle our affairs wisely and effectively. Those of us who have 
been privileged to enjoy his company and rich humour over the 


_| years realise what a deep concern he has for individuals, as is 
| exemplified in his prodigious memory for the details of the career 


of every student. It is difficult to think of Christopher Regan 
without recalling his father Leslie Regan, for this caring for people 
is a family characteristic. It is incidentally, unique in the history of 
the Club for a father and son both to have been President. 
Christopher's musical career began as a chorister at Christ 
Church, Oxford in 1938 when our former Principal, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, was Organist. A music scholarship took Christopher 
on to Cranleigh where John Railton and Christopher Dearnley 
were among his contemporaries. Then to the RAM. At his entrance 
examination an anxious father paced up and down outside the 
Principal's room, and eventually an exhausted Christopher 
emerged clutching his bassoon, gasping ‘I've survived!’ To which 
came the quick retort from father: ‘Yes, but have they?’ His first 
study initially was piano with Harold Craxton, but subsequently he 
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changed to bassoon under Richard Newton and indeed later 
became sub-professor of bassoon. Among his student orchestral 
contemporaries were John Davies, Fritz Spiegl, Hugh Maguire, 
Derek Simpson, Harold Nash, Mary Nash and Charles Farncombe, 
to name but a few. He also studied organ under C H Trevor, and 
would play a spirited Stanford accompaniment at Douglas 
Hopkins’s Choir-Training Class which included Lionel Dakers, Wyn 
Morris, Graham Garton and Doreen Abson. As testimony to his all- 
round musicianship he won the Eyers Prize for Aural Training, the 
Vivian Dunn Prize for Orchestral playing and the Henry Richards 
Prize for Organ. There was still time for coffee-drinking in the 
Canteen (there was no Student Bar in those days!) with Arthur 
Davison, Norman Tattersall, Jimmy Peschek, Bill Llewellyn and 
Anna Reynolds. It is interesting to observe that among 
Christopher's contemporaries were no less than thirty-three 
current members of the professorial staff. 

After the RAM student days, Christopher plunged with 
characteristic enthusiasm into School Music, successively at 
Sedbergh and Liverpool College, assisted in a variety of capacities 
on the Ernest Read Summer School orchestral courses, and was in 
constant demand as an organist, bassoonist and accompanist. 
With such musical versatility, it was inevitable that Christopher 
should return to the RAM as Professor and was later appointed 
Director of Studies—a post to which he has given boundless 
energy. His administrative skills are in constant demand by his 
fellow musicians, knowing that they will be generously given. 
Consequently he finds himself Hon Treasurer of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, a Governor of the Royal Society of 
Musicians of Great Britain, a member of the Council of the Royal 
College of Organists, and of the Royal School of Church Music. 

Despite the heavy demands on his time, he still continues to 
maintain an impeccable standard of performance as organist to the 
Hon Society of Lincoln’s Inn—a post to which he succeeded C H 
Trevor in 1964. It was here in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel on a beautiful 
summer's day in 1973 that Christopher forsook bacherlorhood and 
the organ console to marry Daphne Braybrooke, who immediately 
came to share Christopher’s devotion to the life of the Academy. 

We hope that the sunshine on that memorable occasion will 
continue during his term of office as Club President. We are 
confident that those broad shoulders will be capable of carrying 
yet One more responsibility, and in offering our best wishes for a 
happy year, we can assure ourselves that there are to be no more 
tears. 


Town Members 

Axworthy, Christopher, 73 Cumberland Road, Kew, Richmond, 
Surrey 

Carhart, David, 67c Nevern Square, London SW5 

Langston, Robert, 24 St Leonard's Road, Claygate, Esher, Surrey 
KT10 OEL 

Norris, David Owen, 526 Palermo Road, London NW10 

Slater, Joan, 77 Blenheim Close, Greenford, Middlesex 

Wright, Mrs Ann (née Foster), 78 Austin Court, Village Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex 


RAM Concerts 


Summer Term 
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Country Members 

Cameron, Francis, 72 Norreys Avenue, Oxford OX1 4SS 

Farlow, Captain Herbert C, Band of HM Royal Marines 
Commando Forces, RM Barracks Stonehouse, Plymouth, Devon 
Hall, Martin, Da/e Cottage, Brickle Lane, Bloxham, Nr Banbury, 
Oxon 

Jones, Millie J, 8 Wellmeadow Drive, Copthorne, Shrewsbury, 
Salop 

Railton, John, 44 Church Street, Baldock, Hertfordshire 

Rayner, Roger, 56a Cathedral Close, Norwich NR1 4FH 
Thatcher, Lady, 33 Graham Park Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NE3 4BJ . 
Thomas, Margaret, Barum House, 20 Kersteman Road, Bristol BS6 
7BX 

Wadkin, Frank, 727 Rickerscote Road, Stafford ST17 4HB 


Overseas Members 

Osborne, Ann, c/o Gradute Students’ Mail Box, Faculty of Music, 
Talbot College, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 
Canada N6A 3K7 

Poon, Tak, 68-C, 73th Floor, Broadway Mei Foo Sun Chuen, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Sutherland, Mrs D G, Park Haven Estates, 126 Purcells Cove 
Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3P 1P5, Canada 

Van den Berg, Sanet, 268 Russe/ Street, Rietondale, Pretoria 
0084, Republic of South Africa 

Zellan-Smith, Georgina, 54 Queen Street, Northcote Point, 
Auckland 9, New Zealand 


Symphony Orchestra 

15 July 

Berlioz Overture ‘Le Corsaire’, Op 21 

Bruch Violin Concerto No 1 in G minor, Op 26 
Elgar Symphony No 2 in E flat, Op 63 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Tina Gruenberg (violin) 

Leader Tina Gruenberg 


Chamber Orchestra 

17 June 

Carl Stamitz Symphony in D, Op 9/1 
Wagner Siegfried Idyll 

Rodrigo Concierto de Aranjuez 

Kurt Weill Symphony No 2 
Conductor Nicholas Braithwaite 
Soloist Darko Petrinjak (guitar) 
Leader Beth Spendlove 


Repertoire Orchestra 

11 July 

Wagner Siegfried's Journey to the Rhine 

Mahler Ruckert—Lieder 

Brahms St Antony Variations, Op 56a 

Bruckner Symphony No 9 in D minor (I) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Gavin Lee, Jorgen Fuglebaek 

Soloist Jean Rigby (mezzo-soprano) 

Leader Carolyn London 


Opera Workshop 
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Training Orchestra 

16 July 

Beethoven Overture ‘Die Ruinen von Athen’, Op 113 
Vaughan Williams Suite ‘English Folk Songs’ 

Schumann Piano Concerto in A minor, Op 54(1) 

Haydn Symphony No 99 in E flat 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Paul Payton, John Ware, Patrick Gundry- 
White 

Soloist Claudia Strauss (piano) 

Leader Mark Greensill 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 16 
May by the Locrian String Quartet (Andrew Laing, Gordon 
Buchan, Timothy Grant, Justin Pearson); on 28 May by Richard 
Mapp (piano), Christine Taylor (soprano) and Clara Taylor 
(piano); and on 25 June by Robin Canter (oboe), Peter Uppard 
(piano) and Darko Petrinjak (guitar). In addition to regular 
Tuesday and Wednesday lunchtime concerts, evening recitals 
were given by Mariette Richter (piano) on 29 April, Helen M 
Stanley (violin) on 20 May, Jocelyn Abbott (piano) on 3 June, 
Martin Loveday (cello) on 10 June, Rhydian Shaxson (cello) on 
18 June, Beth Spendlove (violin) on 24 June, Douglas Boyd 
(oboe) on 1 July, and Peter Hanson (violin) on 8 July, and an 
Exchange Concert was given by students from the Brussels 
Conservatoire on 28 May. There were also two performances, on 
12 June, in the Theatre, of Rossini’s opera ‘Il Signor Bruschino’, 
produced and directed by Nigel P Draycott and with Jørgen 
Fuglebaek conducting. The cast included Peter Bronder, Jennifer 
Lewis, Elizabeth Woollett, Charles Naylor, Geoffrey Dolton, Derek 
Stuart-Clark, Stefan-Paul Sanchez, Tom Lines and Philip Ball. 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre on 
28 and 29 May; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductor 
Gordon Kember, Producer Dennis Maunder, Lighting Graham 
Walne, with Mary Nash and Valda Plucknett at two pianos. Items 
included: 

Mozart ‘Le nozze di Figaro’ 

Dafydd Phillips, Christine Teare/Gillian Madonald, Anne 
Stuart/Julie Hunter, Geoffrey Dolton, Nicholas Hardy, Helen 
Willis/Karon Sellers, Charles Naylor, Philip Bali, Mark Fellows 
Johann Strauss ‘Die Fledermaus’ 

Peter Bronder/Michael Hamlett, Kevin Walton/Jared Salmon, 
Elizabeth Woollett/Kirstine Mackenzie, Gill Cooper/Hilary 
Musgrave, Sally-Ann Ardouin/Susan Bradley, Stefan-Paul 
Sanchez/Richard Knott, Thomas Lines 


Correction. \n the Summer issue (No 223), under ‘Opera’ (page 
26) the dates of performances of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
should read 17, 18, 20 and 21 March (not November), and under 
‘Review Week’ (page 27) the opera performed was A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, under Steuart Bedford. Falstaff was performed in 
the Autumn Term, under Gordon Kember (as noted in the Spring 
1980 issue). Apologies to both conductors. 


New Students 


Autumn Term 1980 
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Christopher Ackland, Jeremy Allen, Simon Andrews, John Aram, 
Philip Armstrong, Simon Aspell, Susanne Atkins, Phillip Augar. 


Kay Bedenbaugh, Jane Betsworth, Julian Bigg, Mark Blackledge, 
Frances Blundell, Clare Boughton, Toni Britten, Susan Bullock. 


Alan Cairns, Leila Carpenter, Anna Carewe, Sally Cater, Alan 
Childs, Emma Clarke, Fiona Clarke, Joanne Cole, Robert Cooper, 
Peter Copley, Andrew Crowley. 


Graeme Danby, Nicholas Daniel, Eleri Davies, Elizabeth Davies, 
Lynne Davies, Christine Day, James Dean, Simon Dean, Stephen 
Dehn, Lucy Delafons, Saida De Lyon, Soujâtâ Devaris, Penelope 
Dixon, Peter Dixon, Michael Doran, Phillip Dunn. 


Aran Edwards, Philip Ellis, Kemp English, Katie Ewins. 


Angela Fielding, Susannah Fisher, Jonathan Folkard, Jane Ford, 
Christopher Foreman. 


Paul Gough, Stephen Greengrass. 


John Hamilton, Abigail Hall, Ann Harrison, lan Head, Claire Heels, 
Anna Hemery, Rachel Hess, Joanna Hetherington, Nigel Hill, 
Pamela Horton, Josephine Hughes-Chamberlain, Ruth Huntley, 
Martin Hurrell. 


John Jansson, Clare Jarvis, Annemarie Jespersen, Andrew Jones, 
Ann Jones, Christine Jones, Hilary Jones. 


Karen Kingsley, Graham Knight, Linda Kronman, Theresa Kuhles, 
Christiane Kurz. 


David Lale, Felicia Lane, Gabrielle Lane, Christine Lax, Elizabeth 
Lee, Caroline Leeks, Nicola Losseff. 


Ivan McCready, David McGowan, Sian Macleod, Rosalind 
Maguire, Lucia Micallef, Beth Michael, Nicholas Miller, Timothy 
Miller, Philomena Moffatt, Hakan Molander, Janet Munro. 


Steven Naylor, Bruce Nockles. 
Paul O'Hanlon, Gillian Oswell. 


Virginia Pearson, John Perkins, Andrew Pink, Jane Pogson, 
Penelope Poole, Deborah Preece, Pamela Pritchard, Andrew 
Proctor, Hilary Punshon. 


Jonathan Rathbone, Peter Rees, Peter Rhodes, Roland Roberts, 
Jeanette Roebuck, Ruth Rowlands. 

Bernhard Schunemann, Peter Seago, Ingrid Sellschop, Deborah 
Shah, Jacqueline Shave, Brindley Sherratt, Claire Simmons, 
Valerine Skinner, Howard Smith, Martin Smith, Peter Smith, Julie 
Stancer, William Stephenson, Gavin Stevens, Julie Stevens, lan 
Stockley, David Stowe, Paul Sutherland. 


Catherine Thompson, Lorna Thomson, Jane Tonge, Beate Toyka, 
Stuart Traeger, Robin Tweddle. 

Janet Uren, Catherine Urquhart. 

Jeremy Vowles. 

Caroline Ward, Jill Warren, Sarah Warsaw, Richard Watkins, Clare 
Watson, Justine Watts, Colin Weir, Meredith White, Carol 
Wilcock, Sylvia Williams, Sandra Wills, Fay Windsor, Anna 
Winstanley, Andrew Wise, Janina Wojtasinska, Anne Wood, 
Catherine Wood, Adrian Wright, Mary Wright. 


Sally Yeh, Helen Yorke, Wendy Young. 
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President Steven Barron 

Vice-President Julie Charles 

Treasurer Timothy Roberts 

Social Secretary Martyn Saville 

Sports and Societies Officer Stephen Mapes 
Welfare Officer Deborah Salt 

Publicity Officer Kevin Walton 


There is some logic in asking the outgoing, rather than the 
incoming President to write the report on the Summer Term; 
indeed, at this time last year | was leading the campaign to initiate 
the idea. At first unsuccessful, | now find myself hoisted by my 
own petard, and faced with the prospect of writing a fourth 
editorial. Those of you who have enjoyed the dubious pleasure of 
writing, encouraged only by the dulcet tones of editors with copy 
dates long past, will know the fruitless hours spent staring at blank 
pages, as you take small comfort in Dr Johnson’s view that ‘what 
is written without effort is in general read without pleasure’. If only 
the opposite were necessarily true; but, | digress. 

The Summer Term was filled with its usual mixture of exams, 
music and recreation (not always distinct!), and since we are a 
music college what better to start with than the cricket. It has to be 
admitted that the initial excitement of finding eleven and more 
people who knew how to play cricket was a little tempered when 
our first opponents claimed to have a Yorkshire Colt in their team. 
One could only assume from the mé/ée which followed, and 
which our scorebook dutifully records as a cricket match, that he 
was not a cricket Colt. When our next opponents presented the 
same claim to fame, and suffered the same fate, our faith in 
Yorkshire cricket was a little undermined, and when our final 
opponents of the season said that they not only had two Yorkshire 
Colts in their team but that one had gone on to play for 2nd XI we 
knew that our unbeaten record was safe. It was. 

Our rise up the sporting ladder was not confined to the cricket 
pitch. After bribing the Regent’s Park authorities to allow us to 
book more courts than our entitlement, our four tennis teams 
romped home against the best that the professorial staff could 
muster, thus ending a continuous run of professorial victories for 
as long as anyone could remember. The Academic Tutor assures 
me there is no connection between his playing in the match and 
the poor GRSM results that came out the next morning. 

Despite the frivolous comments earlier, there are more important 
things at a music college than sport—and the social events were 
many and varied. The first of the term was a folk evening, 
including a very good and amusing folk group. | spent an 
enjoyable evening talking to the group, although as they were the 
only other people in the room this was the only option available. 
Encouraged by this success (!), we booked another folk group 
and, realising that different methods of publicity had to be 
employed, tricked hundreds of students into thinking they were 
coming to a Real Ale Disco, locked the doors when they were in, 
and everyone, including the folk group, had a very enjoyable 
evening. 

During the term we also held a Barn Dance, and the annual 
Summer Ball, the latter in the old Whitbread Brewery. The setting, 
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including the Speaker's Gilt Coach and the Overlord Tapestry, the 
superb food and the general atmosphere that an £8 million 
conversion brings made it a memorable evening. The cabaret band 
was memorable in its own way as well, but best forgotten. 

On more serious subjects, a lot of time was spent talking with 
the Musicians’ Union, orchestral representatives and others about 
the BBC strikes. One often felt impotent as to what could usefully 
be done. Several Academy students brought further publicity to 
the dispute when they (and the police) walked down to 
Broadcasting House and played outside. The underlying 
seriousness of the situation was momentarily relieved when one 
elderly spectator, in response to the banner which read ‘Royal 
Academy of Music—where do we go from here?’ gave very 
accurate directions to the top of Marylebone High Street. It is 
good to see that the dispute has been amicably settled. 

There was further success when the long awaited Student 
Standby scheme for orchestral concerts, initiated by my 
predecessor, was announced. We are grateful that the scheme is to 
start although it has several shortcomings—it is overpriced, 
underpublicised, and worst, the trial period is to be in the Summer 
holidays when most students will have left London. 

My special memories of the Summer Term are probably different 
to everyone else’s. It will be with fondness that | look back on the 
office ventilation system that allows the smell of burning petrol to 
waft in whenever a delivery van happens to park over the air 
intake. | shall remember the thousands of pounds in bar takings 
turning into a squashy mess that took the Bank of England's 
forensic department six months to sort out, when the safe was 
flooded, and in the same vein, | shall never forget the look of 
dismay on the Bar Treasurer's face when, after destroying 
countless Union scissors and other tools in an effort to break into 
the petty cash box (the keys were on their way to Edinburgh ina 
coach) the never-to-be-repaired box was found to be empty 
except for an IOU from the Treasurer to the Club. 

The term would not be complete without some mention of the 
Brussels Conservatoire students—(I hope you will excuse these 
personal reminiscences as the jottings of an old man sent 
prematurely senile by the job). The day started with their professor 
announcing that he spoke only French, and then wanting to know 
if and why the English were like Continentals in that they no 
longer married but simply lived together. | fear my French left him 
with a rather confused view of English morals. The day continued 
in similar mood, and ended (or so | thought) with a late-night meal 
at a local restaurant, by courtesy of the RAM. The meal seemed 
only to put new energy into our guests, for conveniently 
misunderstanding my attempts to explain that | was singing in an 
opera the following night, They demanded to set out on a tour of 
London—on foot! 

Big Ben oblingingly chimed midnight as we passed, Nelson 
winked a sympathetic eye at me I’m sure. Oxford Street was not 
quite as busy as it can be. ‘Et maintenant, la Tour!’, they cried. ‘La 
tour’ was what | thought we had been doing for the last few 
hours, but then | realised it could also mean ‘the Tower’. Even their 
energy lessened a little when | explained that Oxford Street wasn't 
in the City or even that close a pied; so that, finally, we made our 
way home. 

| shall remind my successor to go into training if he notices 
another Exchange concert on the calendar. 


See 


| 
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At home over the summer period, with little to occupy my mind 
(other than my inability to play a decent chromatic scale, and 
perpetual amazement at the sheer inanity of Radio 1's DJs), | 
found myself thinking about the past year at the Academy and the 
impression | have of the student body. What follows is an account 
of that impression written down for anyone who is interested. 
However, before you continue, | should perhaps warn you that | 
do tend to be rather opinionated and some of this wayward 
tendency of mine may just percolate through, if you read closely 
enough (!). | should add that what | have to say also applies to me 
and that in no way do | consider myself better than anyone else in 
the criticism | make. Those of a nervous disposition have been 
warned. 

The first months of the Academy's Autumn Term were 
bewildering for a mere hick from the sticks like myself. After the 
initial traumas of moving away from home and friends, which 
lasted about ten minutes for me, we all got down to the serious 
and character-redefining task of getting to know each other. | 
have never before had the exclusive company of musical people 
for months at a stretch, and after some time spent sitting and 
talking in EKJ’s kitchen, my mind was fairly reeling. Blimey, | 
thought (as we louts from comprehensives tend to in times of 
great mental strain). Everyone talked about music. All the time. 

Now in this comprehensive wot | came from (note the vain and 
bogus attempt at working-class credibility) we used to talk about 
lots of different subjects such as, you know, trivia like politics, 
society, literature, the various merits of those filthy illiterate punk 
rock groups and so on. Now these discussions were not too well 
informed (apart from the ones about the filthy illiterate punk rock 
groups), but at least we were cutting our teeth on a wide variety of 
fairly topical subjects and basically doing what we could to 
broaden our horizons in some way. 

When | got to the Academy it soon became clear that this sort of 
thing was strictly non-U. Music was the preoccupation and the 
topic for conversation, to the exclusion of almost anything else 
(apart from the weather, and whether or not the Russkies were 
going to bomb us). Fair enough you may say. This is the Royal 
Academy of Music, after all. For a time | went along with this line 
of thought, because it is understandable that people with an 
ambition to be professional musicians in a highly competitive 
world will become a bit obsessed with the subject. 

After a time, though, it began to dawn on me that the 
conversations about music taking place within my earshot almost 
made a point of avoiding discussion of what are generally taken to 
be the intellectual and artistic qualities of works. There was no talk 
of interpretation, a composer's intention in a piece, and so on. 
Instead, there was talk of the number of hours’ practice done, of 
the boredom of certain orchestral pieces, the difficulty of certain 
passages, petty bitching about other players, and on some 
memorable occasions marathon discussions about the merits of 
brass band players, all discussed at lengths disproportionate to the 
subject's importance. 

Of course, | am just as guilty in all of this, of course I’m 
generalising and it’s not all that bad, and anyway, who am | to 
criticise? 

Although | am a rather complacent and self-congratulatory 
person myself, | tend to despise complacency and self- 
congratulation, and both these qualities seem to me to be rife in 
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the Academy. | realised recently that there is an é/ite (for want of a 
better word) of students who command and deserve the respect of 
the rest of us because of their consummate abilities. | may as well 
say that | think if you consider yourself a member of this é//te it is 
almost certain that you number among the far greater number of 
people (myself included) with inflatable self-opinions. It seems 
that we are in a vicious circle of our own making—here we are at 
the Academy, so that means that we must be the best, otherwise 
we wouldn't be here, would we? It’s almost as if the place is an 
anachronism, more of a finishing-school than a challenging 
environment for musicians. There is competition of course, but it is 
for the large part internal, and any standards of progress and ability 
that are set in the student body seem to take little account of 
conditions outside. 

This complacency extends beyond music. Many people seem to 
have little grasp of subjects such as politics and yet do not seem to 
be concerned that they can vote on issues which directly affect 
their lives and about which they know the barest smattering of 
facts. 

Of course | sound like a proper little teacher's pet here, self- 
righteously criticising my fellow students, whilst being just as 
guilty myself of all the things | say. But | am convinced that, partly 
as an occupational hazard of a practically biased course, and partly 
as a result of good old apathy, the main student body is stricken 
with an intellectual poverty and indifference which, at its worst, 
could end in the production of largely one-sided people, able to 
play the notes to technical perfection but with no idea or interest 
in why they are doing it, rather like one of those rather nifty Fiat 
car assembly robots—specialised in the extreme and able to 
perform certain tasks accurately, but with little adaptability and no 
awareness. This is possibly an exaggeration, but it is the way 
things could go. 

Does this problem exist in the proportions | fear? | am bound to 
try and balance what | have said in the name of fair-play—an4d It is 
true that there are many who have a balanced view of the world, 
take an interest in what they do and what is going on around them, 
and are enthusiastic about music in the ‘right’ way. Most go to at 
least a few concerts a term, and some must approach orchestral 
rehearsals with more than the usual zombie expression and 
somnambulist shuffle. But it is too easy to convince each other of 
our mutual excellence, and become satisfied with the second-rate. 
It is my opinion that the day-to-day standard at the Academy is 
pretty low, and this is the fault of a complacent and self-satisfied 
attitude amongst the majority of us. 

In conclusion: | will be interested to see if this short article 
stimulates any reaction from others in future issues of the 
Magazine. What | have said is open to criticism, and it would be 
quite easy to put an opposite view. Of course, if no-one bothers to 
do that, then much of what | have written is proved by default. 


| am sure that travelling orchestras are considered a public 
nuisance. Such a contemplation takes me back to my school days, 
not so long ago, when, in preparation for our end-of-term 
translation from school to chapel, the head-mistress would 
admonish: ‘We do not wish the entire village to know that we are 
on the move’. Delay at Heathrow was pronounced to be due, and | 
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quote, to ‘trouble with the cellos at customs’, where the process of 
scanning all the luggage was causing quite a stir. | presume the 
difficulty lay in man-handling the instruments through the scanner 
... It is remarkable too, how the cellists make the most of the 
priority given to them in travelling: cries of ‘Make way, make 
way—cellos!’ and ‘Women, children and cellos first!’ issued from 
the back of the waiting-room, and, not infrequently, from the 
front! Under favourable auspices however—a plane had already 
crashed within the last twelve hours, so by calculation there was 
no chance of ours doing the same—we arrived in Rome. Here the 
bassists came into their own, when the stools, each sporting a 
neatly-placed YMSO sticker, address- and flight-tags, got caught 
in the machinery of the conveyor belt and had to be duly 
extricated, all proceedings being brought to a series of temporary 
halts. 

Arrival in Montepulciano itself was not made any more joyous 
for its being our destination: we were deposited, together with all 
our belongings (excepting such instruments as followed by van) 
in the middle of the bus-terminal (a glorified car-park), and there 
were left to bake in the evening sun, unused to the glare and the 
heat. Curious locals hung around and stared until, an hour or more 
later, we were conducted to our lodgings. | was one of ‘The 
Nineteen’, billeted in a flat a little way up the Via Roma, the main 
street. There we were introduced to our landlady by an excited 
Fausto, the Cantiere secretary, confident in his command of the 
English language. | was too bewildered even to utter a cowardly: 
‘Casa è bella’, when confronted by a nervously smiling landlady 
who obviously understood even less English than | spoke Italian. 
‘And this’, cried Fausto, indicating two double rooms with a wide 
sweep of the arm, and eyeing the fourteen male members of our 
party darkly, ‘This is the Woman House!’ 

Thus began our twenty-four day stay in Montepulciano, a 
picturesque hill-top town commanding a magnificent view over 
the surrounding Tuscan countryside. The Young Musicians’ 
Symphony Orchestra, together with a specially-formed choir from 
London, The Tolz boys’ choir from Bavaria, a young chamber 
group from Florence, and a chamber orchestra of Italian and 
German string players, had been invited by Hans Werner Henze 
to participate in the fifth Cantiere, a workshop festival which, 
based in Montepulciano, aims at bringing the arts to the locals, 
and in particular, at encouraging music in the schools. The theme 
chosen this summer for the festival is that of Youth—‘Spring, the 
world of fairy-tale and first love’. The essence of the whole project 
lies in participation, ‘in einem dynamischen_Identifikations— 
prozess den niemand wieder zum Halten zu bringen sich erlauben 
kann’, as Henze explains it. In this the organisers of the Cantiere 
have been largely successful: children’s art of an impressive 
standard adorned the walls of the Theatre foyer, and their gaily- 
coloured posters for past Cantieri provided an appropriate setting 
for Cantiere midday and evening meals at the Mensa: much of the 
magazine covering the events of the Festival and the works to be 
performed was written by a variety of youngsters, and Pollicino, 
the opera written by Henze specially for the children of 
Montepulciano, was presented for the first time by children and 
adults drawn from the community. 

Somewhat more startling was the array of brass instrumentalists 
who made their appearance at performances of the ballet based on 
John Ford's drama, ‘Tis Pity she’s a Whore, held in the evening in 
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the Piazza Grande at the summit of the town. The stage provided 
an excellent football pitch when not in use officially. There seemed 
to be no strict age limit to the ‘Bande Unite di Montepulciano e 
Chianciano’, judging by the size of the youngest participants, and 
| noted with satisfaction that a good number of the players were 
girls. | gather that the size of the band diminished considerably 
with each successive performance—nonetheless, the jaunty tune 
was openly confessed to a good one by more than one member of 
the YMSO, principally on account of the blatant triplet figure, | 
would suspect’! 


The ballet was very much à /a Romeo and Juliet, but | cannot 
claim to have enjoyed it as such. In fact | experienced intense 
nausea at the close of the tragedy. Nevertheless, it left a deep 
impression upon me. One of the most memorable moments of the 
whole Festival was, for me, the climax of this particular compelling 
performance: the plan was that volunteers from the brass section 
were to be stationed, out of sight, at the windows of all the 
buildings overlooking the square. At a given sign they would, one 
by one, join in with long, low, held notes. These spontaneous 
clusters of notes accompanied the final dance of the two lovers, 
Giovanni and his sister Annabella, growing in volume, pitch and 
intensity as the dancing grew more and more frenzied, until, at the 
height of the nightmarish din, the bells of the fourteenth-century 
cathedral, towering high above the stage, broke out urgently, 
Giovanni, stretching to his full height and gazing up distractedly at 
the ‘heart’ held in his clenched fist, burst it and, in a symbolic 
shower of red glitter, fell to the ground. The clamour rapidly died 
away, leaving just the one bell to break the frozen silence with its 
tolling. It was at this moment that the band returned, only to 
enhance the tragedy with the frivolity of its little piece. It was, 
needless to say, encored. 

One could not be blamed for perhaps wondering how the 
performance of a ballet, the theme of which was one ‘dell'amore 
incestuoso fra due fratelli, would appeal to a public which 
objected to the sight of a shirtless man after dusk! | suppose it 
rather depended whether the audience read the programme notes 
or not—several people, in a discussion later on that evening, said 
that they preferred to leave the incest out of it, whilst others were 
not even aware of its presence in the first place. A pleasant 
diversion was provided by a certain RAM cellist who, obviously 
very much taken by the moving death of Giovanni, struck a 
romantic attitude and proceeded to squeeze a peach until the pulp 
ran from between his fingers onto the cobblestones below. The 
conclusion drawn at the time was that he was under the influence 
of some beverage (Stravinsky ?), but this had to be withdrawn the 
following day, when he repeated the performance at lunch. 

Trained as we were to the rigours of punctual attendance (a 
demand still enforced, | hasten to add, where rehearsals were 
concerned), it came as something of a shock, despite fore- 
warnings of quaint Italian punctuality, to find that dinner at seven- 
thirty sharp meant dinner at ten past eight, if we were lucky. The 
concerts were scheduled for nine o'clock, a small bus being 
provided to transfer the whole orchestra to the church of San 
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The beautiful Renaissance church of San Biagio, built by Antonio da 
Sangallo between 1578 and 1545, just outside Montepulciano. 
Photograph by Alinari 


Biagio in its picturesque setting round the other side of the hill. 
Such players as were needed for whichever piece was first, 
(Henze’s programes differed somewhat from the conventional), 
were accordingly the first to make the onslaught on the church, 
there to be joined at irregular intervals by those for whom the meal 
had been a more leisurely event. Others came by Shanks’s pony up 
and over the hill—no mean feat before a concert, especially where 
pasta was involved! There was no real cause for worry, we 
discovered, as not one concert during the Festival began on time. 
It was no uncommon occurrence for the conductor to make his 
appearance on the platform twenty minutes late, and the concerts 
invariably ended towards midnight. 

Sitting at the back of the church for several of our orchestral 
concerts, | observed how strange a phenomenon is an Italian 
country audience. At twenty past nine one could reckon on having 
a full house; at a quarter to ten the ever-steady flow of latecomers, 
sauntering down the gangways on either side, would be counter- 
acted by a depressingly sizeable chunk of audience making en 
masse for the door—not in any particular haste, of course! It was 
amusing to note that the ebb-tide consisted almost entirely of 
elegant females on the one hand, who, despite the universal 
expression of utter boredom chiselled on their faces, were still 
remarkably beautiful, and of young, smiling couples on the other, 
obviously far more involved in the intense passion blazing in each 
other's dark eyes, than in the music. The tide rose and fell with 
astonishing frequency, nevertheless | believe the local people 
genuinely appreciated the music. 

The orchestra involved in the course was that requisite for 7he 
Rite of Spring, and was divided into several smaller ensembles, in 
an effort to give everyone a good chance of playing. However, at 
the end of the course, the second contra player was somewhat 
browner than the rest of us, although rehearsal schedules 
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generally allowed for a ‘siesta’ at the pool. Included in the 
programmes were works by Stravinsky: besides The Rite, 
Pulcinella, Persephone and the four Etudes. The number of 
rehearsals depended very much on the whim of each individual 
conductor. Conducting Rossini's opera La Cenerentola, for 
example, was Gianluigi Gelmetti, an amiable, bearded Italian, 
conspicuous in a white Trilby, and pronounced ‘huggable’ by one 
member of the orchestra. We spent thirty hours rehearsing under 
the ‘Maestro’, as he liked us to address him. The night before the 
final dress rehearsal we played from nine until one, barring a ten- 
minute break, this of necessity resulting from difficulties in getting 
the authorities involved to deliver the stage settings on time! | had 
to miss one of these late-night rehearsals, as | went down with 
heat-exhaustion and dehydration, experiencing the most peculiar 
symptoms in consequence. A good many of the orchestra suffered 
from this, or from sun-stroke, as had been predicted, but 
somewhat more unexpected was the epidemic of colds and sore 
throats which set in, entailing visits to the hospital, and a revolting 
peppermint-flavoured mouthwash, bright green in colour, and 
having the appropriate name of ‘Tantum Verde’! 

‘| have only fifteen words of English’, smiled Gelmetti 
apologetically on more than one occasion; ‘Prego—little number 
fifty-two, big number six’. We could never play quietly enough for 
his liking—in some of the more delicate moments he would arch 
backwards, his trembling baton pointing accusingly into the 
orchestra, pinch his nose between finger and thumb, his other 
fingers spread wide, and contort his face into one theatrical wince, 
uttering a pained: ‘Tu-tu-tu-tu-tu!’ To what extent this produced 
the desired effect | am not sure. 

Despite the time and effort involved, it was not the most 
distinguished of operatic productions. There was a general lack of 
ensemble between stage and pit, and Cinderella had a pretty hefty 
vibrato! Performances were reminiscent of schools matinée 
productions: there was a good deal of communication between 
boxes, and indeed tiers, and for some while after the lights had 
dimmed, the ‘shushing’ quite outdid the talking and giggling. 
Eventually only the crackle of sweet-wrappers was distinguishable 
above the music. Considering it was a comic opera, there was a 
distinct lack of response from the auditorium, although applause 
between the scenes was long and loud. The première began 
auspiciously for me—sitting next to the first desk cellos in the 
tiered pit had its misfortunes: the swish of a cello bow, an 
ominous crack—one broken oboe reed. The gentleman 
responsible was quite inconsolable, although it was hardly his 
fault. ‘Oh, I'm sorry, I'm so sorry!’ sympathised the pained Scottish 
voice on my left, ‘and | know what reeds mean to you!’ 

Farhad Mechkat, a gentle Persian speaking excellent English 
(not to mention several other languages in which he was equally 
fluent), conducted what could be described as a Children’s 
Concert one Sunday morning, the Guida all’ orchestra per i 
giovani, Pierino ed il lupo, and Ravel's Bolero constituting the 
programme. An efficient and demanding conductor, he would 
frequently sympathise with the demented victims of his 
enthusiasm. ‘| know it is difficult for you’, he would say 
understandingly, ‘but could you play it still quieter?’ The opening 
bars of Bo/ero were a nightmare for the obliging percussionist on 
snare-drum. A shock was in store for the orchestra at the end of 
the concert. Mechkat returned to the platform and, with no 
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apparent warning, raised his baton for an encore. The players 
involved had very little time to prepare for another onslaught on 
the Britten Fugue: Jenny, sitting as cor anglais next to me, stared 
in disbelief, then hissed: ‘oboe!’ | handed her my instrument. 
‘Reed!’ Howard gave an impromptu rendering of the tuba part on 
his bass clarinet. 

On the occasion of the football match one baking afternoon 
between representatives from the YMSO and.the regular Italian 
team, the two conductors turned up, Gelmetti complete with 
walking-stick, Trilby and whisky, and stationed themselves at the 
other end of the tiny stadium from the English supporters. Gelmetti 
was obviously there to support the opposing team, whilst 
Mechkat declared himself neutral and smilingly said he would be 
‘Islamic judge’. (Gelmetti’s assistant was umpire!) The Italian 
team was toasted with each successive goal, which was tolerable, 
but when the score reached 7-3, and Gelmetti began to roar ‘Otto, 
otto!’ in encouragement, a belligerent chant of ‘Quattro, quattro!’ 
set up from our end, succeeding only in soothing our ruffled 
feelings and in making Mechkat laugh. Most of us, | must confess, 
were a little ignorant of Italian numerals. 

In contrast to the preceding two conductors, our own 
conductor James Blair and the young American, Dennis Russell 
Davies, had a more relaxed manner during rehearsals, which | was 
thankful for. Dennis Russell Davies was conducting a programme 
consisting of // Vitalino raddoppiato, by Henze, in which the violin 
soloist was Romuald Tecco, and scenes from Mendelssohn's A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. There were differing opinions 
concerning the former, and | suppose both sides had adequate 
grounds for argument, but | personally enjoyed it, both to play and 
to listen to. The vocal soloists in the Mendelsson were drawn from 
the Tolz Boys’ Choir, demonstrating here, as in the enchanting 
production of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, how pleasing an effect a 
boy's ‘natural’ voice can be, after the ‘Anglican hoot’ so much 
admired over here. (The boy alto in the rôle of Dido brought me 
close to tears in Dido’s Lament, so overpoweringly sensitive and 
mature was his singing). 

Dennis Russell Davies cut a somewhat striking figure on the 
podium in his red shorts and running-shoes, not to mention the 
leather thong bound around his head. A quiet, likeable man, he 
gave us lifts back to the Mensa in his dormobile, smiled 
encouragement at soloists within the orchestra, and talked very 
little. He retained his cool, relaxed image and produced, on 
terrifyingly little rehearsal, a performance which thrilled Henze, if it 
failed to thrill certain other members of the audience! 

The Festival was rounded off, appropriately, with an energetic 
performance of The Rite of Spring under the baton of James Blair. 
Once again the ethereal accoustics of San Biagio proved a 
hindrance rather than a help, where definition was concerned, 
although they had enhanced the magical quality of the oboe solos 
in Pulcinella. Atno moment was this more evident than in the final 
bars of the Rite, where a considerably lengthy pause was 
necessary before the dramatic crash at the end. Unfortunately, in 
the heat of the moment, James let out a tremendous yell on the 
upbeat to the crash... 
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